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Qreetings  from  Friends  in  Korea,  and  from  Japanese 
Friends  and  from  the  world-wide  family  of  Friends 
gathered  at  the  17th  Triennial  Meeting  of  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation : 

For  me,  the  Triennial  journey  began  August  12  as  I 
flew  to  Seoul,  Korea,  for  a pre-Triennial  visit  with 
Friends  of  Seoul  Meeting.  As  I walked  the  hot 
corridors  of  Kimpo  Airport  to  Customs,  I was  greeted 
by  a wail  mural  of  a Korean  landscape,  “Welcome  to 
the  Land  of  Morning  Calm.”  And  so  it  was  with  some 
surprise  that  I experienced  in  the  airport  lobby  the 
shadow  side  of  that  “calm”  in  the  presence  of  many 
armed  military  men  with  green  berets  and  polished 
field  boots,  automatic  weapons  in  their  arms  at  the 
ready,  patrolling  the  crowds,  alert  and  observing. 
Outside  the  terminal  building,  more  of  the  same 
guards  were  stationed  every  few  feet  before  the  lobby 
doors.  No  special  notice  was  given  them  by  Koreans 
present.  When  I raised  questions  about  them,  my 
Korean  hostess  and  interpreter  explained  that  the 
government  was  taking  many  precautions  prior  to  the 
Olympics  in  an  effort  to  prevent  terrorist  acts. 

As  our  taxi  drove  into  Seoul  from  the  airport, 
fields  of  rice  and  modern  buildings  gave  way  to  city 
streets  and  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  armed  riot 
police  resting  along  the  street  or  standing  in  groups  by 
their  detention  buses  with  barred  windows.  The  city 
had  the  appearance  of  being  under  seige.  University 
students  had  been  demonstrating  for  democratization 
and  unification  for  three  days  as  August  15,  Korean 
Independence  Day  approached.  Tear  gas  and  clubs 
and  the  arrests  of  3500  students  during  the  week  we 
were  in  Seoul  restored  “calm.”  Students  are  an 
articulate  political  group  to  be  reckoned  with  since 
there  are  900,000  students  in  Korea  with  600,000 
students  in  Seoul  in  its  16  colleges  and  universities. 
The  thrust  of  the  students’  Independence  Day 
celebration  was  to  march  60  kilometers  to 
Panmunjon,  the  border  with  North  Korea,  to  meet 
with  North  Korean  students  to  discuss  the  unification 
of  North  and  South  Korea,  a goal  most  Koreans  long 
for  as  many  have  been  separated  from  families  and 
friends  since  the  arbitrary  division  of  Korea  following 
WW  II.  However,  riot  police  surrounding  the 
universities  and  arrests  prevented  any  student 
marches. 
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The  Use  and  Misuse  of  Quaker  History 

by  Edwin  B.  Bronner,  Haverford-Cheltenham  Meeting , Professor  of  History  and  Curator  of  the 
Quaker  Collection , Haverford  College 


Edwin  & Anne  Bronner , IMYM:  Photo  by  Tony  Umile 

Friends  have  been  conscious  of  their  history  since 
the  early  years  of  the  movement.  When  William 
Penn  was  asked  to  write  a Preface  for  the  first  printing 
of  George  Fox’s  Journal,  he  devoted  two-thirds  of  the 
text  to  a history  of  the  development  of  the  Quaker 
movement,  and  only  turned  to  Fox  in  the  final 
sections.  The  Preface  was  published  separately  under 
the  title,  A Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
People  Called  Quakers  (London,  1694).  The  first 
edition  contained  131  pages,  and  it  has  been  reprinted 
30  times,  including  translations  in  French,  German, 
Welsh  and  Danish.1  It  is  still  in  print  today. 

♦♦♦  Friends  Published  Histories  to  Defend 
Themselves 

During  the  period  of  religious  controversy  and 
persecution,  from  1650  until  1700,  Friends  were 
constantly  subject  to  outrageous  slanders  and  libels  by 


their  opponents.  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Socinians, 
Independents,  Muggletonians,  Anglicans  and 
Catholics  accused  them  of  all  sorts  of  heresy  and 
immorality.  Some  limited  themselves  to  misunder- 
standing the  message  of  Quakers,  while  others 
gleefully  printed  outrageous  lies  about  the  new, 
aggressive  and  expanding  movement. 

A man  named  Charles  Leslie  (1650  - 1722) 
published  a pamphlet  entitled,  The  Snake  in  the  Grass; 
or  SATAN  Transformed  into  an  Angel  of  Light ...  (by) 
the  Pretend  Simplicity  of  many  of  the  Principal  Leaders  of 
those  People  call’d  Quakers  (London,  1696).  Five  years 
later  a former  Quaker  named  Daniel  Leeds  issued  an 
attack  he  called  News  of  a Strumpet  co-habiting  in  the 
Wilderness,  or,  A Brief  abstract  of  the  spiritual  and  carnal 
whoredoms  & adulteries  of  the  Quakers  in  America  . . . 
[n.p.,]  1701.  This  man  seemed  to  delight  in  contro- 
versy, and  had  followed  George  Keith  when  he  left 
Friends  in  the  early  1690’s. 

Another  ex-Quaker  who  enjoyed  invective  was 
Francis  Bugg  (1640  - 1724)  who  printed  an  expose 
entitled,  The  Painted  Harlot  Both  Script  and  Whipt,  or 
the  2nd  Part  of  Naked  Truth,  containing  a further 
Discovery  of  the  Mischief  of  Imposition  among  the  People 
called  Quakers  ...  (London,  1683).  A religious  leader 
who  gloried  in  his  own  vulgarity  and  claimed  he  had 
powers  to  strike  his  enemies  dead  with  a curse  was 
Lodowick  Muggleton  (1610  - 1698).  In  writing  about 
him  William  Penn  said  at  the  end  of  one  pamphlet, 
“In  short,  such  Impertinency,  such  Blasphemy,  such 
sottish  Non-sense,  and  such  unsavoury  ill-bred 
Expressions,  I don’t  remember  to  have  heard  from  the 
Mouth  of  any  Man,  pretending  to  Religion.”2 
Muggleton  replied  with  The  Answer  to  William  Penn 
. . . Wherein  He  is  proved  to  be  an  ignorant  Spater- brained 
Quaker,  who  knows  no  more  what  the  true  God  is,  nor 
his  Secret  Decrees,  then  one  of  his  Coach-horses  doth,  nor 
somuch...  (London,  1673). 

These  are  only  samples  of  hundreds  of  such  attacks. 
More  than  a century  ago  Joseph  Smith  published  a 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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462-page  catalog  of  such  publications  entitled, 
Bibliotheca  Anti'Quakeriana.  Friends  spent  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  answering  each  attack  by 
tracing  the  history  of  the  movement,  and  defining 
once  more  their  beliefs  and  practices.  Their  position 
was  summarized  in  William  Penn’s  pamphlet,  Primitive 
Christianity  Revived  in  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  the 
People  Called  Quakers  (London,  1696). 

The  first  full-length  history  was  written  by  a Dutch 
clergyman,  Gerard  Croese  (1642  - 1710),  who 
apparently  had  a real  interest  in  the  history  of  Friends 
and  began  to  collect  material  before  George  Fox  died 
in  1691,  including  correspondence  with  the  Quaker 
leader.3  However,  when  the  book  appeared  in  1695, 
first  in  Latin  under  the  title,  Historia  Quakeriana 
(Amsterdam,  1695),  and  the  next  year  in  both 
German  and  English,  it  contained  a good  bit  of 
material  which  displeased  Friends.  For  example,  of 
Fox  he  claimed  he  was  “altogether  unfit,  not  only  to 
write  legibly,  but  also  to  expose  his  thoughts  clearly  in 
writing,  and  that  therefore  he  was  always  obliged  to 
employ  others  that  could  set  down  his  meaning 
intelligently.”4  After  a few  publications  to  correct 
aspects  of  the  history,  Friends  have  ignored  this  title 
and  it  has  never  been  reprinted. 

♦♦♦  The  First  Quaker  Historian 

The  first  Quaker  historian  was  also  Dutch,  Willem 
Sewel,  or  William  Sewel  (1653  - 1720),  who  began  to 
collect  material  for  a better,  a more  accurate  history  of 
Friends  as  soon  as  the  Croese  volume  appeared.  The 
historian’s  grandfather,  also  named  William  Sewel, 
had  gone  to  the  Netherlands  as  part  of  the  Brownist 
migration  from  England  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Some  of  the  Brownists,  fearing  they  would 
become  Dutch,  sailed  for  America  on  the  Mayflower 
in  1620  to  settle  Plymouth.  Those  who  stayed  behind 
became  a part  of  Dutch  society,  and  the  Sewels  joined 
the  Mennonites.  The  next  generation,  young 
Willem’s  parents,  Jakob  Zeewel  or  Sewel,  and  Judith 
Zinspening  left  the  Mennonites  to  join  Friends  in 
1657,  once  the  new  movement  was  introduced  in 
Amsterdam,  and  their  only  child  grew  up  a Quaker. 

While  Sewel  remained  a Dutchman  all  his  life  he 
spent  time  in  England,  became  a friend  of  leaders  of 
the  movement  such  as  Fox,  Penn,  Stephen  Crisp, 


Theodore  Eccleston  and  Thomas  Ellwood,  and  an 
influential  member  of  the  international  Quaker 
movement.  A skilled  linguist,  he  wrote  in  Latin, 
French,  English  and  German,  and  translated  many 
Quaker  writings  into  other  languages.  His  history 
appeared  first  in  the  Dutch  language  in  1717,  and  his 
English  translation  was  published  by  Jane  Sowle  in 
1722,  after  his  death,  with  the  title,  The  History  of  the 
Rise,  Increase  and  Progress  of  the  Christian  People  Called 
Quakers  ...  (London,  1722). 5 

The  folio  volume  began  with  the  birth  of  George 
Fox  in  1624,  and  ended  with  the  annual  epistle  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting  in  1717;  but  the  emphasis  was 
upon  the  four  decades  from  the  Pendle  Hill  experi- 
ence until  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689.  The  book  was 
printed  six  times  as  a large,  folio  edition  in  Dutch, 
German  and  English,  and  since  1795  it  has  appeared 
in  two-volume  octavo  editions.6  It  has  been  reprinted 
nearly  20  times,  including  a children’s  edition  in 
Dublin  in  1864.  The  1728  printing  in  Philadelphia  is 
the  most  famous,  for  Benjamin  Franklin  set  a part  of 
it,  and  once  dropped  two  pages  of  type  on  the  floor, 
and  spent  half  the  night  picking  up  the  pied  type  and 
resetting  the  pages.7  Charles  Lamb,  who  found  it 
charming  and  edifying,  recommended  it  to  others  in 
his  Essays  of  Elia.8 

While  I could  go  on  describing  the  various 
histories  of  Quakers  since  1717,  you  will  be  relieved  to 
know  that  I do  not  intend  to  do  so.  It  seemed  useful 
to  mention  the  early  concern  about  history,  and  the 
desire  that  the  history  should  be  accurate,  but  it  would 
not  serve  our  purposes  to  continue  such  a recital. 

Today  we  are  seldom  asked  to  defend  Quakerism 
from  the  onslaughts  of  religious  leaders  in  other 
denominations.  We  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
attacked  by  the  political  right  than  from  any  other 
source,  and  retelling  our  history  to  such  persons  would 
only  confirm  their  worst  prejudices.  I am  thinking  of 
a book  like  None  Dare  Call  it  Treason  by  John  A. 
Stormer,  issued  by  the  Liberty  Bell  Press  in  1964.  He 
denounced  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
for  encouraging  “pacifism,  resistance  to  military 
service,  conscientious  objectors,  and  opposition  to 
military  preparedness.”9  He  had  not  heard  of  the  new 
campaign  against  paying  war  taxes  which  had  been 
revived  after  Hiroshima.  Stormer  went  on  to 
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denounce  Henry  J.  Cadbury  and  Clarence  Pickett  for 
their  “lengthy  records  of  affiliation  with  communist 
fronts  and  causes.” 

♦>  Using  History  to  Educate 

We  are  more  likely  to  be  asked  by  Friends  or 
acquaintances  to  explain  what  Quakers  are,  and  what 
makes  them  distinctive.  Because  we  do  not  have  a 
creedal  statement,  and  it  is  difficult  to  describe  what 
happens  in  a meeting  for  worship  based  on  silence,  it 
is  easier  to  begin  with  an  historical  outline  than 
anything  else.  If  one  is  a Methodist,  a Presbyterian,  or 
a Baptist,  one  describes  the  denomination  in  terms  of 
distinctive  beliefs;  but  in  a religious  movement  which 
emphasizes  religious  experience  more  than  specific 
beliefs,  one  is  likely  to  fall  back  on  history. 

When  attenders  ask  about  joining  a Friends 
meeting,  we  are  likely  to  suggest  books  to  read  in 
addition  to  talking  with  such  persons  and  making 
certain  that  they  have  attended  meeting  long  enough 
to  feel  comfortable  with  our  way  of  worship. 

I know  of  no  better  introduction  to  prospective 
members  than  London  Yearly  Meeting’s  Christian 
Faith  and  Practice  in  the  experience  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  that  marvelous  compilation  of  667  quotations 
begins  with  George  Fox’s  Journal,  and  comes  down 
through  three  centuries  to  the  1950’s.  While  it 
contains  many  formal  statements  of  official  bodies  of 
Friends,  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  personal  experience 
of  individuals  over  the  generations.  The  recent 
volume  by  Douglas  Steere,  Quaker  Spirituality,  can 
also  be  most  helpful,  although  it  is  limited  in  its  range 
of  authors  and  topics.  The  50-page  introduction  is 
useful  as  well  as  the  selections  from  the  writings  of  six 
spiritual  leaders. 

We  usually  recommend  some  brief,  readable 
history  of  the  Society,  such  as  one  by  Margaret  Hope 
Bacon,  William  Wistar  Comfort,  Elfrida  Vipont 
Foulds,  or  John  Punshon,  to  provide  a chronology, 
and  to  place  Quaker  history  in  perspective  in  relation 
to  other  events.  Finally,  we  suggest  a book  of  Faith 
and  Practice,  which  describes  the  organization  and 
operation  of  business  meetings,  and  introduces  the 
seeker  to  the  Advices  and  Queries.  While  we  are 
always  seeking  new  members,  we  try  to  explain  our- 
selves as  fully  and  honestly  as  possible  so  that  they 
will  not  be  disillusioned  or  disappointed  once  they 


have  joined.  Finally,  I am  certain  that  we  always  say 
at  least  once,  “We  are  very  human,  and  not  as  good  as 
people  think  we  are.” 

♦♦♦  The  Centrality  of  the  Meeting  for 
Worship 

The  meeting  for  worship  is  at  the  center  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Whether  we  think  of  ourselves  as 
Christian,  humanist,  or  seeker,  the  gathering  for 
worship  is  essential.  Whether  we  regard  ourselves  as 
more  concerned  with  social  action,  or  the  cultivation 
of  the  spirit,  the  meeting  for  worship  is  vital. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a typical  meeting  for 
worship  for  each  one  is  different  from  all  others.  Each 
person  contributes  to  meeting  for  worship,  either 
through  speaking  or  through  the  silence.  We  may 
hold  different  understandings  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Light  Within,  or  the  Inward  Light,  but  I doubt 
whether  our  own  personal  discernment  changes  the 
nature  of  the  “still  small  Voice,”  although  our  own 
perceptions  may  influence  the  way  we  respond.  We 
have  learned  that  a meeting  which  seemed  flat  and 
unhelpful  to  ourselves  was  a meaningful  experience  to 
someone  else.  There  are  occasions  when  all  partici- 
pants agree  that  it  was  truly  a gathered  meeting,  but 
these  occasions  do  not  come  as  often  as  we  could 
wish. 

A gathered  meeting  may  be  one  which  is  silent,  or 
it  may  be  one  in  which  there  is  speaking.  What  is 
essential  is  an  openess  to  the  spirit,  and  a willingness 
to  be  responsive.  Caroline  Stephen  (1834  - 1909), 
whose  volume  Quaker  Strongholds  (1890)  had  a 
profound  influence  in  British  Quakerism  a century 
ago,  and  has  been  helpful  down  through  the  decades, 
sought  to  describe  a gathered  meeting: 

A Friends’  meeting,  however  silent,  is  at  the  very 
lowest  a witness  that  worship  is  something  other 
and  deeper  than  words,  and  that  it  is  to  the  unseen 
and  eternal  things  that  we  desire  to  give  the  first 
place  in  our  lives.  And  when  the  meeting, 
whether  silent  or  not,  is  awake,  and  looking 
upwards , there  is  much  more  in  it  than  this . In 
the  united  stillness  of  a truly  “ gathered ” meeting 
there  is  a power  known  only  by  experience,  and 
mysterious  even  when  most  familiar  ...  And  it  is 
out  of  the  depths  of  this  stillness  that  there  do  arise 
at  times  spoken  words  which,  springing  from  the 
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very  source  of  prayer,  have  something  of  the  power 
of  prayer  — something  of  its  quickening  and 
melting  and  purifying  effect.  Such  words  as  these 
have  at  least  as  much  power  as  silence  to  gather 
into  stillness.10 

Few  of  the  sermons  preached  in  the  meetings  of 
seventeenth  century  Friends  have  survived,  but  those 
which  can  be  read  today  rest  heavily  upon  the 
Scriptures.  The  men  and  women  who  spoke  in 
meetings  for  worship  in  that  period  believed  they  were 
being  guided  by  the  Light  Within,  and  they  used  the 
Bible  to  illustrate  and  enlarge  the  message.  In  the 
Quietist  era,  much  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
early  decades  of  the  nineteenth,  ministers  were  deeply 
concerned  to  voice  only  those  words  given  to  them  by 
the  spirit.  They  were  more  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of 
silence  than  on  the  side  of  preaching.  Fearful  lest 
their  own  words  might  not  have  been  divinely 
inspired,  they  tended  to  limit  themselves  to  verses  of 
Scripture. 

♦♦♦  Liberal  Element  Among  Friends  Creates 
a New  Style  of  Ministry 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Quietist  Friends 
continued  to  hear  messages  which  rested  heavily  on 
reciting  scripture  verses,  often  in  the  sing-song 
delivery  beloved  by  ministers  in  that  group.  The  new 
Evangelical  wing  followed  the  example  of  other 
protestants  in  combining  exhortation  with  the  use  of 
Scriptures,  inspirational  writings,  and  sermons  of 
others.  In  the  Hicksite  or  General  Conference 
branch  of  the  Society  many  held  onto  the  Quietist 
tradition,  but  a liberal  element  evolved  which  created 
a new  style  of  ministry.  Lucretia  Mott  (1793  - 1880) 
may  be  used  as  an  example  of  this  new  style.  Speak- 
ing at  the  Cherry  Street  Meetinghouse  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1849  she  said,  “It  is  time  that  Christians  were 
judged  more  by  their  likeness  to  Christ  than  their 
notions  of  Christ.  Were  this  sentiment  generally 
admitted  we  should  not  see  such  tenacious  adherence 
to  what  men  deem  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of 
Christ  while  at  the  same  time  in  everyday  practice  is 
exhibited  anything  but  a likeness  of  Christ.”11 
Lucretia  Mott,  later  in  the  same  message,  said, 
“Well  did  that  servant  of  God,  Elias  Hicks,  warn  the 
people  against  an  undue  veneration  of  the  Bible,  or  of 


any  human  authority,  any  written  record  or  outward 
testimony  ...  We  believe  the  time  is  come  when  this 
undue  adherence  to  outward  authorities,  or  to  any 
forms  of  baptism  or  of  communion  of  church  or 
sabbath  worship,  should  give  place  to  more  practical 
goodness  among  men,  more  love  manifested  one  to 
another  in  our  every  day  life,  doing  good  and 
ministering  to  the  wants  and  interest  of  our  fellow 
beings  the  world  over.”12  This  was  not  a new  position 
on  the  Scriptures,  for  both  Penn  and  Robert  Barclay 
had  made  the  same  point  two  centuries  earlier,  but  it 
was  at  variance  with  the  attitude  of  many  evangeli- 
cals. Unfortunately,  it  led  to  a decrease  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  eventually  to  a decline  in  the  use  of 
the  Scriptures  in  meetings  for  worship. 

♦♦♦  On  Becoming  Bible  Illiterates 

If  many  Quakers  read  the  Bible  less  frequently  than 
was  the  case  in  earlier  generations,  and  if  we  are  even 
becoming  Bible  illiterates,  we  are  not  alone.  A few 
weeks  ago  I was  talking  to  our  Shakespeare  specialist 
at  Haverford  about  the  fact  that  one  can  no  longer 
assume  that  a Biblical  reference  will  be  familiar  to  our 
undergraduates.  We  talked  about  the  difficulty  of 
studying  Shakespeare,  Milton  or  other  great  literary 
figures  if  our  classes  are  no  longer  familiar  with  the 
Bible.  He  and  I were  not  talking  about  the  inspira- 
tion to  be  gained  from  the  Scriptures,  only  the  value 
of  familiarity  with  its  contents  from  a cultural  point  of 
view.  Die  place  of  the  Bible  in  modern  culture  is 
discussed  in  the  new  provocative  book,  The  Closing  of 
the  American  Mind  by  Allan  Bloom.  He  said  that 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  has  “diminished  to  the 
vanishing  point.”13 

I do  not  believe  that  we  should  accept  what  the 
rest  of  society  does  in  this  regard,  any  more  than  I 
agree  that  we  should  acquiesce  in  many  of  the 
changes  which  have  come  in  recent  years.  Our 
position  on  the  peace  testimony,  ecology,  simplicity, 
equality  and  other  concerns  is  often  at  variance  with 
those  around  us,  and  we  can  afford  to  be  different 
from  others  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Bible.  I’m  not 
advocating  the  unthinking,  literal  acceptance  of  the 
Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God;  but  I am  suggesting 
that  we  should  read  it,  study  it  prayerfully,  introduce 
it  to  our  children,  and  reincorporate  it  into  our  lives  if 
it  has  been  neglected.  Quakers  have  believed  from 
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the  beginning,  that  the  Scriptures  were  divinely 
inspired  by  the  same  spirit  we  hear  within  ourselves, 
the  Inward  Light.  I do  not  know  of  any  divine 
revelation  that  we  can  ignore  in  our  generation. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  we  seldom  hear  the 
Bible  read  in  meeting,  and  hear  messages  based  upon 
Biblical  passages  with  less  frequency  than  in  former 
years.  What  then,  are  we  hearing  in  our  meetings  for 
worship? 

♦♦♦  Humor  in  Quaker  Meeting 

Perhaps  all  of  us  have  collected  humorous 
examples  of  what  sometimes  appears  in  First  Day 
meeting.  That  gifted  musician  and  artist  Gerard 
Hoffhung  (1925  - 1959)  drew  a delightful  cartoon  of  a 
little  old  lady  in  dowdy  clothes  and  a plain  old  hat, 
with  a beatific  look  on  her  face,  saying  “On  my  way  to 
meeting  this  morning,  a little  bird  told  me  . . .”  At 
that  point  you  notice  a parrot  perched  on  her 
shoulder.14 

We  remember  the  earnest  Friend  engaged  in  vocal 
prayer  who  said  “O  Lord,  as  thou  hast  doubtless  seen 
in  this  morning’s  Manchester  Guardian  . . .’,1S  That 
gifted  English  cartoonist,  Leslie  Webster,  in  Our 
Foolish  Ways  portrayed  a scrawny,  bald-headed  man  in 
meeting  saying,  “As  Christ  said  . . . and  I agree  with 
him.”16 

And  then  there  is  the  story  of  William  Bacon 
Evans  at  a Fifth  Day  Meeting  at  Haverford  College 
when  attendance  was  compulsory.  One  day  “the 
meeting  was  unusually  restless  and  this  restlessness 
seemed  to  increase  as  the  time  for  closing  the  meeting 
approached.  Suddenly  Bacon  Evans  arose  and  in  his 
abrupt  way  said,  Two  skeletons  were  hanging  in  the 
closet,’  (pause)  'One  skeleton  said  to  the  other,  ‘If  we 
had  any  guts  we  would  get  out  of  here.’  Then  he  sat 
down.”17 

More  seriously,  if  some  of  us  who  speak  in  meeting 
do  not  or  cannot  draw  on  the  Scriptures  as  was  done 
in  the  past,  we  are  likely  to  use  Quaker  history  to 
illustrate  points  we  would  like  to  make. 

All  Friends  tend  to  regard  themselves  as  Quaker 
historians.  John  William  Graham,  in  his  Swarthmore 
Lecture  on  The  Quaker  Ministry,  pointed  out  that 
Quaker  history  was  largely  ignored  in  the  evangelical 
period,  and  was  only  revived  when  the  new  liberal 
movement  headed  by  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree  began 


at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.18  Thus  it  was 
not  an  accident  that  the  Rowntree  Series  of  Quaker 
history  (1909  - 1921),  written  primarily  by  Rufus  M. 
Jones  and  William  Charles  Braithwaite,  was  an 
important  by-product  of  the  new  era.  Our  history  has 
played  an  important  part  in  Quakerism  throughout 
this  century,  and  it  is  frequently  drawn  upon  by  those 
who  speak  in  meeting. 

♦♦♦  History  as  Inspiration 

Some  Friends  use  the  writings  of  the  past  for 
inspiration,  especially  the  journals  of  George  Fox  and 
John  Woolman.  Once,  when  our  family  was  visiting 
the  Daniel  Boone  home  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  the 
guide  showed  us  a copy  of  Fox’s  Journal  and  told  us  it 
was  the  Quaker  Bible.  We  often  hear  William  Penn’s 
Some  Fruits  of  Solitude  quoted,  and  sometimes  an 
especially  apt  selection  from  the  first  chapter  of 
London’s  Faith  and  Practice,  “Spiritual  experiences  of 
Friends.”  Others  who  speak  in  meeting  refer  to  the 
past  experience  of  Friends,  or  relate  familiar  anecdotes 
to  serve  as  an  example  for  us  today. 

When  ministers  quoted  the  Scriptures  in  meeting, 
they  knew  precisely  where  the  verses  were  that  they 
used,  and  they  assumed  that  members  of  the  meeting 
were  familiar  with  the  psalms,  the  parables,  the 
Letters  to  the  Corinthians,  or  whatever  illustration 
they  felt  led  to  quote.  Today,  most  Friends  have  not 
studied  Quaker  history  as  thoroughly  as  an  earlier 
generation  did  the  Bible,  and  sometimes  neither  the 
speaker  nor  the  listeners  have  a firm  grasp  of  the 
historical  account  which  is  used.  Besides,  there  is  no 
Authorized  Version  of  Quaker  history. 

Friends  are  hazy  about  the  chronology  of  the  past, 
and  they  do  not  know  as  much  as  they  should  about 
the  various  periods  of  Quaker  history,  and  the  changes 
in  emphasis  which  came  in  the  different  eras. 
Sometimes  they  tend  to  use  anecdotes  instead  of 
drawing  on  the  serious  thought  and  writings  of 
historical  figures.  Illustrations  which  rest  on  tradi- 
tion, rather  than  confirmed  fact,  sometimes  seem 
more  attractive  than  Woolman’s  Journal  or  Barclay’s 
Apology. 

Quaker  Myths 

The  myth  with  the  greatest  staying  power  is  the 
Cotton  Mather  Letter.  According  to  the  story, 

Cotton  Mather  wrote  a letter  to  John  Higginson  in 
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1682  reporting  a plot  to  seize  the  Welcome  on  its  way 
to  America,  in  order  to  capture  “a  hundred  or  more  of 
the  malignants  and  heretics  called  Quakers  with  W. 
Penne  who  is  the  chief  scamp  at  the  head  of  them,” 
and  sell  them  into  slavery  in  Barbados.  The  story  first 
appeared  in  the  Easton  Argus,  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1870,  and  has  been  reprinted  frequently  ever  since. 
It  plays  upon  the  animosity  between  Quakers  and 
Puritans  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  has  not 
disappeared  to  this  day,  though  the  Cotton  Mather 
Letter  is  a forgery.  Our  files  at  Haverford  indicate 
that  I have  not  written  a refutation  to  the  public  press 
since  1964,  but  within  the  last  decade  the  story  was 
told  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.F.S.C.  Corpora- 
tion, and,  in  view  of  the  national  attendance  at  such 
meetings,  I explained  that  the  letter  was  a forgery  and 
asked  Friends  not  to  repeat  it  in  the  future.  As  Henry 
J.  Cadbury  said  40  years  ago,  the  cause  of  Quakerism  is 
not  involved,  but  it  does  encourage  bad  feelings 
between  citizens  of  the  two  regions,  and  it  is  un- 
true.19 

My  wife,  Anne,  has  been  active  in  the  Quaker 
Tapestry  classes  at  Pendle  Hill  this  spring,  for  Anne 
Wynn- Wilson  has  come  from  England  to  teach 
American  Friends  how  to  create  tapestries  depicting 
Quaker  historical  events.  She  has  been  told  by  one 
person  that  Gulielma  Springett,  the  first  wife  of 
William  Penn,  was  eight  years  old  when  her  father 
died,  when  we  know  that  he  was  wounded  in  the 
Civil  War  and  died  before  she  was  born.  The  same 
person  said  that  John  Fenwick,  founder  of  Salem,  New 
Jersey,  had  been  very  influential  on  Gulielma  as  a 
child,  but  I find  no  evidence  to  support  that  state- 
ment. Another  Friend  working  on  the  Underground 
Railroad,  referred  to  reading  Lucretia  Mott’s  journal, 
but  there  is  no  journal;  and  Lucretia  Mott  is  remem- 
bered for  her  speaking  and  her  social  action,  not  her 
writings.  The  same  person  claimed  the  great  black 
orator  Frederick  Douglass  as  a member  of  Friends 
which  is  not  true. 

These  are  not  important  matters,  but  it  would  be 
regrettable  if  the  Quaker  tapestries  incorporated 
factual  errors.  In  England  there  are  special  consult- 
ants to  verify  historical  accuracy  of  the  scenes 
portrayed.  Friends  are  supposed  to  take  quiet 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  they  are  always  truthful. 


More  serious  was  the  Friend  in  his  thirties  who 
opposed  moving  the  Twelfth  Street  Meetinghouse 
from  its  location  on  12th  Street  to  the  property  at 
15th  and  Race  in  Philadelphia,  where  Friends  Center 
is  located.  The  plan  was  to  take  down  the  Race  Street 
Meetinghouse,  which  is  very  large,  and  to  use  the 
Twelfth  Street  Building,  which  was  smaller  and  more 
suitable  for  Central  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting 
and  gatherings  of  up  to  250  persons.  (The  Arch 
Street  Meetinghouse,  at  4th  and  Arch,  seating  1,500 
would  still  be  available.) 

He  said  he  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  move, 
and  so  certain  his  position  was  the  correct  one  that  he 
would  lie  down  in  the  street  in  order  to  prevent  the 
move.  In  what  I took  to  be  a self-righteous  tone,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  someone  had  to  be  the  John 
Woolman  of  his  generation,  and  he  was  willing  to  be 
that  person. 

Anyone  who  knows  John  Woolman  at  all  knows 
that  he  was  extremely  modest,  and  if  he  had  to 
disagree  with  others  he  did  so  quietly,  hesitantly,  and 
only  after  much  prayer  and  meditation.  He  never 
resorted  to  the  grand  gesture.  It  is  possible  that  the 
activist  knew  so  little  history  that  he  mixed  up 
Benjamin  Lay,  a choleric  ex-Quaker  who  gloried  in 
the  grand  gesture,  with  Woolman,  but  it  would 
require  great  charity  to  accept  that  explanation. 

I must  confess  that  when  I was  a young  Friend 
working  on  my  master’s  degree  in  the  anti-slavery 
period,  I once  confused  Benjamin  Lay  and  Anthony 
Benezet  in  private  conversataion.  Lay,  Woolman,  and 
Benezet  were  contemporaries,  but  completely  different 
in  temperment. 

♦♦♦  The  Misuses  of  Quaker  History 

During  the  past  year  I was  asked  by  the  editor  of  a 
journal  to  read  a manuscript  on  Quaker  history  which 
had  been  submitted  for  publication.  The  manuscript 
was  full  of  typographical  errors,  as  well  as  a number  of 
small  factual  mistakes.  It  claimed  that  a prominent 
Friend  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion had  tried  to  negotiate  a settlement  between  the 
British  and  the  Americans.  It  was  entitled,  “Peace 
Within  Grasp,”  and  suggested  several  times  that  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict  would  have  changed 
history. 

The  article  referred  to  the  meeting  between  three 
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members  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress,  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Edward  Rutledge 
with  General  William  Howe  and  his  brother,  Admiral 
Richard  Howe,  on  Staten  Island  in  September  1776, 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  a peaceful  settlement. 

The  British  were  not  authorized  to  negotiate,  and 
could  only  propose  what  Franklin  called  “uncondi- 
tional submission.”20  The  author  continued  by  saying 
that  the  Howe  brothers  were  shortly  visited  “by  a 
peace  seeker  who  was  committed  to  no-one  — the 
Quaker  minister  . . .”  He  went  on  to  say  this  person 
“visited  the  commands  of  both  armies  six  times,”  but 
the  book  cited  in  the  footnote  says  that  the  minister 
passed  “through  the  lines  of  both  armies  six  times 
during  the  war.”21  The  author  used  a 7 5 -year-old 
biography  of  the  man  instead  of  the  one  written  more 
recently  and  published  by  the  Columbia  Unviersity 
Press.  There  is  no  indication  that  he  used  books 
written  by  specialists  in  the  American  Revolution. 
While  the  author  made  a point  of  his  Ph.D.  degree,  he 
neglected  to  mention  that  it  was  in  genetics,  not 
history  or  one  of  the  social  sciences. 

This  is  an  example  of  a misuse  of  Quaker  history: 
of  beginning  with  the  premise,  the  Revolutionary  War 
need  not  have  been  fought;  and  isn’t  it  too  bad  this, 
apparently,  non-existent  Quaker  diplomatic  effort 
failed?.  It  would  have  been  better  to  try  to  be 
objective. 

A few  weeks  ago  there  was  an  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  about  the  use  of  footnotes  in  literature. 

It  pointed  out  that  a recent  article  about  the  Supreme 
Court,  written  by  the  dean  of  the  University  of 
California’s  law  school  at  Berkeley  contained  1,611 
footnotes.  The  Georgetown  Law  Journal  printed  nearly 
4,000  footnotes  for  a survey  of  criminal  procedures  it 
recently  published.  I am  not  suggesting  that  we  need 
to  footnote  everything  we  say  or  publish  about  Quaker 
history,  nor  am  I proposing  that  a person  who  speaks 
in  meeting  should  cite  his  or  her  sources  for  all 
historical  references.  It  would  be  useful,  however,  if 
we  knew  more  Quaker  history  than  most  of  us  know, 
and  if  we  were  a bit  more  careful  in  the  way  it  is  used. 

Our  generation  is  not  the  first  one  to  use  Quaker 
history  for  its  own  purposes.  At  the  time  of  the 
Hicksite-Orthodox  separation  in  1827  each  side 
sought  to  prove  that  it  was  true  to  the  first  generation 
of  Friends  and  that  the  others  were  not  faithful  to 


early  Quakerism.  As  Rufus  Jones  wrote,  each  side 
“Quoted  the  Quaker  ‘fathers’  ad  nauseum  and  each 
honestly  believed  that  its  ideas  were  the  ideas  which 
had  come  as  an  inspiration  to  the  builders  of  the 
Society  in  the  seventeenth  century.”22  He  went  on  to 
deplore  the  fact  that  no  one  seemed  to  have  a real 
grasp  of  early  history  or  of  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  over  the  generations.  He  added,  “Still 
feebler  was  the  apprehension  of  primitive  Christian- 
ity.” 

♦♦♦  Recognizing  the  Limits  of  History 

Even  when  we  are  careful  to  be  accurate  in  our  use 
of  history,  and  when  we  have  learned  to  guard  against 
its  misuse,  we  need  to  recognize  the  limits  of  history. 
During  the  last  year  there  have  been  two  references  in 
the  New  York  Times  book  review  section  to  the  way 
we  use  and  misuse  history.  Daniel  Boorstin,  Librarian 
of  Congress  Emeritus,  wrote  about  the  difficulty  of 
discovering  what  actually  happened  in  the  past,  and 
suggested  that  much  of  the  most  important  evidence 
may  disappear,  while  the  records  which  survive  may 
not  be  as  useful  as  we  believe.23  To  illustrate,  he 
described  his  own  efforts  to  learn  what  he  could  about 
the  religious  life  of  17th  century  New  England 
settlers.  He  believed  that  the  New  England  Primer, 
the  required  book  in  all  schools  at  that  time  would  be 
extremely  useful  to  such  a study,  and  he  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  locate  a copy  for  they  had  been 
used,  and  passed  on  from  child  to  child  until  they  dis- 
appeared. On  the  other  hand,  the  heavy,  leather- 
bound  tomes  of  Puritan  theology  survived  because 
they  were  not  read,  at  least  by  the  common  people. 
Historians  use  the  evidence  they  can  find,  but  they 
may  easily  be  led  astray  by  conditions  beyond  their 
own  control. 

♦♦♦  Useful  Purposes  of  History 

There  are  situations  in  which  knowledge  of  Quaker 
history  can  serve  a useful  purpose.  On  several 
occasions  I have  been  asked  to  testify  in  court  cases 
when  war  tax  refusers  were  on  trial.  The  history  of  the 
peace  testimony,  and  of  the  growth  of  war  tax  refusal 
as  part  of  that  testimony  seems  to  be  useful  in  the 
defense  of  such  persons.  Extreme  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  claim  too  much  in  such  testimony,  for  cross 
examination  by  a prosecution  lawyer  could  destroy 
one’s  credibility.  Henry  Cadbury  and  I testified  in  the 
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AFSC  case  early  in  the  1970’s  and  Margaret  Hope 
Bacon  has  described  Henry  Cadbury’s  appearance  on 
the  witness  stand  in  her  new  biography,  Let  This  Life 
Speak. 

While  reviewing  the  new  volume  by  Paul 
Kennedy,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Great  Powers, 
Michael  Howard,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History 
at  Oxford  University,  discussed  the  desire  of  some  to 
apply  lessons  from  history  to  the  present.  He  said  that 
professional  historians  reject  the  idea  that  we  can  use 
the  past  to  illuminate  the  present.  He  added,  “They 
prefer  to  emphasize  the  uniqueness  of  past  events,  the 
different  value  systems  of  past  societies,  the  need  to 
purge  oneself  from  contemporary  preoccupation 
before  studying  the  past,  and  they  claim  no  more  than 
that  history  can  give  us  a sense  of  balance  and 
perspective  making  us,  in  Jacob  Burckhardt’s  words, 
‘not  clever  for  next  time,  but  wise  forever.’”24 

♦♦♦  Available  Histories 

I mentioned  earlier  that  there  is  no  “authorized 
version”  of  Quaker  history  and  beliefs  as  there  was  for 
the  Bible  until  the  recent  period.  The  Rowntree 
Series  comes  as  close  as  anything,  especially  the  two 
volumes  by  William  Charles  Braithwaite  covering  the 
first  half-century,  The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism  and  The 
Second  Period  of  Quakerism.  The  other  books  in  the 
Rowntree  Series  are  now  out  of  date,  and  badly  need 
revision,  and  the  best  one-volume  history  was 
published  by  Elbert  Russell  in  1942. 

Even  so,  we  have  no  excuse  for  unfamiliarity  with 
Quaker  history,  for  it  is  available  to  us  in  many  forms. 
First-Day  School  lessons  for  children  and  adults  are 
published  by  many  groups,  and  many  books  and 
pamphlets  come  off  the  press  each  year.  Some  are 
scholarly  tomes  which  are  essential  to  the  serious 
study  of  the  subject,  although  they  are  not  always  easy 
reading,  but  there  are  also  publications  for  the 
common  reader. 

I am  especially  pleased  to  mention  a new  volume 
which  will  appear  in  the  autumn,  prepared  by  two  of 
the  most  respected  scholars  of  today,  Professor  Hugh 
Barbour  at  Earlham,  and  Professor  J.  William  Frost  of 
Swarthmore.  The  book  is  to  be  published  by 
Greenwood  Press,  as  part  of  their  series  on  American 


religious  denominations,  and  will  be  entitled:  The 
Quakers.  While  Barbour  and  Frost  are  known  for 
their  scholarly  writing,  they  have  collaborated  on  a 
400-page  survey  for  the  common  reader  on  this 
occasion. 

♦♦♦  Quaker  Study  Groups 

If  there  is  interest  in  forming  study  groups  in  your 
meeting  to  discuss  either  the  Scriptures  or  Quaker 
history,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  center  of 
information  to  serve  as  a resource  for  meeting  groups. 
In  this  connection  I was  interested  to  see  in  the  1987 
Minutes  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  that  a 
Religious  Education  Committee  has  been  formed 
during  the  past  year.  I hope  it  will  have  a concern  for 
adults  in  the  meetings  as  well  as  young  people  and 
children,  and  that  it  might  be  willing  to  consider 
providing  support  for  discussion  groups  if  they  are 
wanted. 

Some  of  you  know  about  the  Quaker  Studies 
Program  started  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  seven 
years  ago.  Discussion  groups  were  organized  in  four 
different  areas:  the  Bible,  Christian  Thought, 
Quakerism,  and  Personal  and  Spiritual  Growth. 
Teachers  or  discussion  leaders  were  recruited,  reading 
lists  provided,  and  the  classes  met  weekly  for  eight 
weeks  to  discuss  the  readings  and  share  knowledge 
and  understanding.  Two  years  ago  a six  week  study 
program  called  Quakerism  101  was  initiated,  once 
more  with  leaders  and  reading  lists. 

The  wise  and  gifted  scholar  and  historian  William 
Charles  Braithwaite  once  wrote: 

In  teaching  history  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  aim 
should  be  to  cultivate  what  is  called  the  historic 
sense.  Every  child  ought  to  be  made  to  understand 
not  only  something  of  the  world  in  which  he  (or 
she)  lives , but  something  of  the  inheritance  from 
the  past  to  which  he  is  bom  ...  To  get  a child  to 
feel  the  organic  relation  of  life  to-day  with  the  life 
of  the  past  is  a much  greater  thing  than  to  fill  him 
full  of  the  dry  facts  of  history.  A much  greater 
thing,  because  the  facts  may  only  bury  his  (or  her) 
facilities  under  a heap  of  stones;  but  the  historic 
sense,  if  once  bom,  ...is  a permanent  enlarge' 
ment  of  his  (or  her)  life,  kindling  imagination, 
enriching  experience,  inspiring  character.25 
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Epistle  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
June  1988 

To  Friends  everywhere:  our  loving  greetings 

As  we  leave  our  Yearly  Meeting  this  June,  going  our  many  separate  directions  away  from  Ghost  Ranch,  a 
sadness  runs  through  our  gathering  as  a strong  undercurrent  to  all  our  undertakings:  that  this  may  well  be  the  last 
time  all  of  us  ever  come  together  here.  Caretaking  may  have  been  our  theme  and  history  our  inspiration,  but 
what  happened  was  something  other  than  these:  the  dominant  truth  about  our  1988  meeting  is  that  now  there 
are  too  many  of  us  for  Ghost  Ranch.  We  number  586  this  year,  150  more  than  its  capacity.  We  are  not  straining 
facilities;  we  are  breaking  them.  Therefore  we  know  that  next  year  is  the  time  when  some  great  change  will 
come. 

Our  overwhelming  numbers  began  to  make  themselves  felt  on  our  arrival  as  unimportant  complainings, 
inconveniences,  dissatisfactions,  misunderstandings.  These  many  small  complaints  soon  gave  way  to  the  many 
small  kindnesses  they  gave  rise  to.  By  the  third  day,  both  complaint  and  kindness  had  been  subsumed  under  a 
wider  understanding  of  what  had  happened  in  our  Yearly  Meeting:  we  had  grown  too  large.  And  at  that  recogni- 
tion, we  began  to  see  our  new  and  positive  direction.  We  began  to  work  out  how  we  were  going  to  handle  that 
growth. 

The  large  numbers  brought  surprises.  Signup  slots  for  child  care  were  more  rapidly  filled  than  in  former  years. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  finding  strong,  creative,  thoughtful  workers  among  our  ranks,  we  were  nevertheless  as- 
tounded by  the  completeness,  richness  and  generosity  of  preparation  for  handling  the  children’s  and  Young 
Friends’  programs.  As  many  young  people  as  there  were,  they  remained  surely  and  securely  in  the  care  of  the 
Meeting. 

Solitude  was  harder  to  find.  Paradoxically,  friends  one  hoped  to  come  upon  were  less  frequently  encountered. 
Yet  a curious  irony  occurred.  Even  among  friends  who  were  at  Ghost  Ranch  for  the  first  time,  there  was  a strong 
feeling  that  this  place  is  home.  Though  we  know  we  have  to  leave,  this  is  where  we  belong.  This  is  where  we 
have  our  being. 

There  were  far  more  unfamiliar  faces  than  ever  before.  Yet  names  were  much  easier  to  learn,  thanks  to  our 
large,  legible,  color-coded  name  tags.  There  were  Friends  from  more  Worship  Groups  and  Preparatory  Meetings 
than  we  even  knew  we  had  before  we  got  here.  There  were  a hundred  Friends  at  a threshing  meeting.  Mealtime 
lines  were  much  longer  than  ever  before. 

Given  the  numbers,  how  is  it  that  meetings  went  along  smoothly  and  the  agreements  were  reached  fairly 
rapidly,  despite  the  usual  great  variety  of  independent  thinkers  among  Quakers,  each  characteristically  committed 
to  a strong  position?  We  think  this  is  an  outcome  of  our  preparedness.  Last  year  we  saw  the  burgeoning  numbers. 
We  made  ourselves  ready  to  receive  them.  Our  good  work  here  seems  to  have  come  out  of  thoughtful  preparation 
in  our  Monthly  Meetings  before  Yearly  Meeting  took  place.  And  perhaps  the  work  went  smoothly  because  we 
tried  harder,  being  acutely  aware  of  how  large  numbers  can  make  for  a destructive  struggling,  for  evasion  of  issues, 
for  a failure  of  integrity.  We  did  not  let  these  things  happen. 

Moreover,  Young  Friends  have  made  it  thoroughly  clear  that  they  are  entirely  ready  to  take  on  the  serious 
responsibility  of  Yearly  Meetings  to  come. 

Ghost  Ranch  remains  essentially  the  same.  But  we  have  recognized,  young  and  old,  that  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting  has  reached  the  edge  of  change.  The  wonderfully  exciting  weather  marked  that  change  dramatically, 
with  high  winds,  driving  rain  and  black  skies  which  made  the  distant  blue  mountains  and  the  nearby  red  and 
ochre  cliffs  of  rock  as  beautiful  as  in  the  sunlight  but  altogether  changed.  The  rain  also  freshened  the  lavender, 
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crimson,  yellow,  white,  blue  and  orange  colors  of  the  flowers  scattered  on  the  grass. 

The  last  night  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  closed  with  a silence  into  which  a song  came,  a song  repeated  over  and 
over  in  our  memories  as  we  leave  behind  us  here  a time  of  life,  one  another,  and  Ghost  Ranch.  As  the  song  rises, 
it  grows  steadily  in  power  and  seriousness  and  meaning.  Before  the  silence  comes  down  again  around  it,  it  is 
transformed  into  a binding  promise: 

“Listen,  listen,  listen  to  my  heart’s  song; 

Listen,  listen,  listen  to  my  heart’s  song; 

I will  never  forget  you; 

I will  never  forsake  you.” 

Epistle  of  Senior  Young  Friends 
June  1988 

Coming  to  grips  with  one’s  spirituality  is  a difficult  process  for  people  of  all  ages.  At  this  year’s  IMYM,  we 
Senior  Young  Friends  tried  to  take  steps  to  enhance  our  spiritual  knowledge.  Perhaps  it  was  harder  than  other 
years  due  to  the  fact  that  many  new  friends  joined  the  group.  A certain  lack  of  closeness  and  continuity  seemed 
obvious  in  the  early  stages  of  our  gathering.  The  individual  relationships  were  as  strong  or  stronger  than  ever  and 
close  spiritual  and  physical  bonds  were  evident.  The  following  are  a few  phrases  that  some  of  the  Senior  Young 
Friends  contributed.  Some  were  written  after  serious  contemplation  and  others  were  not.  This  gives  a sense  of 
the  feelings  of  the  group  and  how  they  related  to  one  another. 

Focused  laziness  and  bugs 
Half  empty,  half  full  . . . not  truly  complete 
Slow  ripples  of  golden  energy  diving  into  this  ocean  of 
energy  — immersed 

Peace  and  love  flowing  through  everyone 
It’s  all  in  the  mind,  conquer  the  negative  and  people 
can 

Everyone  together  as  one 
A small  still  voice  pleads  freedom,  here 
The  voice  said  nothing 

Then  suddenly  from  the  midst  of  a pasture  of  flowers 
came  ...  a small  whisper 
The  silence  is  so  very  peaceful 
A search  for  a force  among  cliffs  and  bluffs  but  1 fear 

that  all  I touch  and  all  I see  is  all  my  life  will  ever  be 
1 look  around  and  I see  many  friends 
I am  surrounded  by  feelings  of  love  and  peace;  it’s  a 
wonderful  feeling 

The  light  is  shining  and  the  world  looks  bright 
Peace  is  in  the  air 
And  love  is  everywhere 
Totally  cool 

Is  the  silence  and  peace  your  body  experience ? 

During  the  wonderful  days  at  Ghost  Ranch 
Overwhelming  friendship 

A really  groovy  and  overall  amazingly  amazing  situation 
A voice  of  silence  speaks  of  passion  and  a tear  falls 
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Excerpted  Action  Minutes 

IMYM  1988 

IMYM  1988  - 3 Yearly  Meeting  accepts 
and  approves  the  1988  report  of  the 
Environmental  Concerns  Work  Group  and 
recommends  that  the  IMYM  Work  Group  be 
laid  down  for  the  present,  but  urges  Monthly 
Meetings  and  Worship  Groups  to  continue 
discussion  and  action  at  the  local  level. 

IMYM  1988  - 7 Yearly  Meeting  expresses 
its  appreciation  for  the  outstanding  quality  of 
the  Friends  Bulletin. 

IMYM  1988  - 15  Yearly  Meeting  approves 
the  idea  of  sending  a representative  to  a meeting 
to  explore  a western  gathering  of  Friends,  and 
asks  the  Nominating  Committee  to  seek  that 
representative. 

IMYM  1988  - 17  Yearly  Meeting  endorses 
the  project  proposed  by  Pima  Monthly  Meeting 
to  sponsor  a volunteer  for  sanctuary  work,  and 
requests  Regional  Meetings  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds  from  individual  contributions.  The 
Treasurer  of  IMYM  is  authorized  to  receive 
contributions  from  constituent  Meetings  and 
from  other  sources. 

IMYM  1988  - 18  Yearly  Meeting  accepts 
and  approves  with  great  appreciation  the  1988 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Concern  on  Con- 
tinuing Relationship  between  AFSC  and  IMYM; 
it  requests  that  the  Nominating  Committee 
appoint  a Young  Friend  to  the  Continuing 
Committee  of  Consultation  on  Youth  Opportu- 
nities, and  that  Monthly  Meetings  and  Worship 
Groups  appoint  contact  persons  to  AFSC  and 
the  Committee  of  Concern.  Yearly  Meeting 
approves  the  principle  of  the  Hinshaw  Visitation 
Program  and  requests  that  Continuing  Commit- 
tee work  with  the  Committee  of  Concern  on 
implementing  the  program. 

IMYM  1988  - 22  Yearly  Meeting  approves 
sending  a letter  to  FGC  welcoming  them  to  hold 
a gathering  in  the  IMYM  region. 


Caravan  Through  Shoshone 
Lands 

by  Ann  Scott,  Reno  Friends  Meeting 

A Caravan  into  Native  American 
lands,  cosponsored  by  Citizen  Alert,  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  and  Sierra 
Interfaith  Action  for  Peace,  provided  an 
opportunity  for  traveling  with  Shoshone  leaders 
from  the  Nevada  Test  Site  to  the  Duckwater 
Reservation  March  19-22. 

Corbin  blarney,  Shoshone  spiritual  leader, 
shared  his  insights  about  Mother  Earth.  “Our 
forefathers  taught  us:  Take  care  of  the  land  and 
the  land  will  take  care  of  you.’”  The  violation  of 
the  earth  by  nuclear  testing  goes  against  all  the 
Shoshone  traditions  of  stewardship.  “I  see  the 
animals  with  tears  in  their  eyes,”  Corbin  told  us. 

The  Shoshone  leaders  welcomed  our  pres- 
ence in  their  native  country.  “You  are  the 
people  out  in  the  front  today,”  Corbin  ex- 
plained. “We’re  the  land  owners,  but  we  can’t 
do  anything  without  you  people.  Together  we 
can  all  work  for  change.” 

Two  more  caravans  are  being  planned  for  the 
coming  year.  The  first  will  coincide  with  the 
celebration  of  Gandhi’s  birthday  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  on  the  weekend  of  October  2,  1988 
and  will  journey  to  Ruby  Valley,  south  of  Elko, 
Nevada,  to  commemorate  the  125th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley.  The 
second  will  be  planned  to  coordinate  with 
school  and  college  spring  vacations. 

Citizen  Alert,  the  group  responsible  for 
organizing  the  caravans,  was  recently  honored  by 
receiving  a first  prize  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  a 
national  contest  for  peace  organizations  which 
are  acting  locally  and  thinking  globally.  Bob 
Fulkerson,  director  of  Citizen  Alert,  co-leads  the 
caravans,  providing  background  information  on 
military  and  Department  of  Energy  projects  and 
plans  for  the  use  of  Native  American  lands.  For 
further  information,  call  Bob  at  (702)  827  - 4200 
or  write  Citizen  Alert,  3680  Grant  St.,  Reno, 

NV  89509. 
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LETTERS 

“The  Covenant  People” 

Dear  Editor, 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  but  fortuitous  twists 
of  history  that  James  Corbett,  a former  graduate 
student  in  esoteric  religions  at  Harvard,  should  be 
found  in  the  gateway  city  of  Tucson  when  the  Central 
American  refugee  problem  erupted.  These  people  had 
brought  with  them  the  comunidades  due  base,  he  found; 
he  called  them  a “convenant  people.”  In  their  des- 
peration  they  had  found  strength  in  believing  in  each 
other  — as  part  of  their  Catholic  faith.  And  it  is  thus 
altogether  fitting  that  the  non-believer  and  Quaker, 
Corbett,  should  interpret  their  message  to  the  Anglo- 
American  religious  community. 

For  Corbett  poses  no  conflicting  contrary 
system  of  belief.  He  was  open  to  this  message.  In  fact 
he  finds  it  entirely  compatible  with  Quakerism  and 
Quaker  history  — for  the  earliest  Quakers  were  no 
doubt  the  illiterate  poor  of  England,  total  repudiators 
of  the  wealthy  formalism  of  the  great  churches  of  the 
day.  Similarly,  nothing  could  be  more  striking  than 
the  economic  gap  between  the  wealth  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  poverty  of  its  Latin  membership. 

Thus  Corbett  sees  a built-in  historic  logic  in  the 
religious  revolution  now  sweeping  upon  us  from  the 
South.  The  storm  was  all  around  him,  and  us,  and  he 
fortunately  had  the  seismic  instrument  to  detect  its 
severity  and  its  direction. 

History  also  records  that  you  do  not  stamp 
out  a self-help  religion  among  the  millions  of  the 
lowly  by  military  oppression.  In  this  kind  of  religious 
warfare  each  side  has  “weapons”  unavailable  to  the 
other;  and  “battle”  is  typically  the  insensate  slaughter 
of  the  innocent  — as  now  in  Central  America. 
“Victory”  is  a body- count. 

— David  Alan  Munro 

Orange  County  Meeting 

[Sanctuary  on  the  Faultline,  by  Jim  Corbett,  is  a new 
pamphlet  of  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting's  Social  Order 
Series.  It  delineates  the  forms  Sanctuary  takes,  and  its 
functions  in  creating  and  defending  law.  Price  is  #3.95. 
Orders  may  be  placed  at  AFSC  bookstores  in  Pasadena 
and  San  Francisco.] 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Quakers  Are  Funny! 

by  Chuck  Fager 

Kimo  Press,  P.O.  Box  1361,  Falls  Church,  VA 
22041 

Reviewed  by  Rob  Roy  Woodman,  Davis 
Meeting 

I came  home  from  work  one  day  feeling 
tired,  frustrated,  hungry,  and  that  I had  gotten  in 
over  my  head  again  having  agreed  to  review  a 
book  about  Quakers. 

I grabbed  the  book  with  a snarl  and  a sneer 
just  to  get  the  task  out  of  the  way  and  maybe  feel 
like  I had  accomplished  something  that  day. 
Within  a few  minutes  I was  smirking,  snickering, 
chuckling,  holding  my  sides  and  laughing  out 
loud. 

My  world  view  changed  fast!  That  taught  me 
not  to  take  my  situation  so  seriously.  This  funny 
book  taught  me  many  other  things  too. 

One  of  the  reasons  I delayed  reading  the  book 
is  that  I’m  sort  of  new  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  I was  afraid  I wouldn’t  understand  all  the 
“in”  jokes.  Any  group  that  has  been  around  for  a 
while  and  is  secure  enough  begins  to  look  at 
itself  objectively  and  appreciate  the  quirks  that 
make  it  distinct  from  other  similar  groups. 
English  humor  and  American  humor  are 
different  not  because  the  language  is  different 
but  because  we  are  different  people  and  need  to 
differentiate  ourselves  from  each  other. 

Jesus  is  well  respected  for  his  teaching 
method  of  using  parables.  The  Sufis  also  tell 
stories  but  they  are  often  jokes  with  a moral.  So 
do  Quakers.  Have  you  heard  this  one? 

“At  a meeting  of  the  firmly  unprogrammed 
sort,  a visitor  who  knew  nothing  of  Friends  came 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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in  one  morning  just  as  the  meeting  was  settling 
into  silence.  The  visitor  waited,  patiently  at 
first,  then  with  growing  restiveness,  for  some- 
thing  to  happen.  But  the  silence  only  deepened 
and  lengthened. 

The  woman  Friend  looked  at  him  calmly. 

‘The  service  begins,’  she  said,  ‘when  the  meeting 
is  over.’” 

These  jokes,  like  stories  and  myths,  are  often 
the  means  of  transmitting  our  values  and 
concepts.  History  becomes  a shared  history  and 
laughing  at  a joke  becomes  a shared  experience. 
We  learn  what  is  funny  and  what  is  not.  And 
those  who  aren’t  part  of  the  group  will  not  get 
the  joke. 

I learned  about  plain  speech,  that  Quakers 
are  supposed  to  be  drab  and  dour  but  aren’t 
always,  about  historical  Quakers  and  schisms. 

I don’t  v/ant  you  to  get  the  idea  that  a 
humorous  book  about  Quakers  is  serious  busi- 
ness. It  was  only  in  part.  The  book  was  good 
fun. 

MEMORIALS 

Marylee  Milbank  Cook 

Marylee  Milbank  Cook,  65,  died  on  November  16, 
1988,  at  her  home  in  Eugene,  Oregon  among  family 
and  friends.  She  was  bom  in  Los  Angeles  and  worked 
as  a school  psychologist  in  California  and  Sweden 
before  coming  to  Eugene,  where  in  her  sixties  she 
received  a second  Masters  Degree  in  Communication 
from  the  University  of  Oregon.  An  active  member  of 
Eugene  Monthly  Meeting  for  1 1 years,  she  was  deeply 
committed  to  the  causes  of  peace,  ecology  and 
feminism.  Most  recently  she  served  as  Northwest 
Regional  Representative  for  the  Peace  Tax  Fund 
campaign.  She  gave  generously  of  her  time,  energy 
and  money  to  make  her  vision  of  a peaceful,  caring 
world  a reality.  She  is  survived  by  her  mother  Mary 
Milbank;  two  sons,  Fred  and  David;  one  daughter, 
Joan;  three  grandchildren;  and  three  sisters,  Virginia 
Troon,  Althea  Brimm  and  Martha  Mueller. 


Catharine  King  Firman 

Catharine  King  Firman  was  born  in  New 
York,  July  18,  1917.  She  came  to  live  in 
Claremont  with  her  family  in  the  early  fifties 
and  became  a member  of  Claremont  Monthly 
Meeting  in  1968.  On  March  23,  1988  she  died 
after  long  illness. 

She  was  the  kind  of  person  who  was 
enormously  active  in  a very  quiet  way  and  with 
considerable  impact.  There  were  many  facets  to 
her  life  and  to  her  career.  What  she  did,  she  did 
wholeheartedly  and  well,  with  integrity  and  with 
a minimum  of  commotion.  To  the  community 
she  was  a wonderful  teacher  and  a lifelong, 
dedicated  volunteer.  To  her  friends  she  was 
always  there:  listening,  loving,  loyal,  and  fair, 
willing  to  give  help  and  support  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  others,  yet  reluctant  to  share  her  own 
burdens  and  disappointments. 

Her  life  was  a living  ministry  and  practice  of 
Friends’  testimony  regarding  equality  and  justice, 
leading  her  to  resign  from  her  tenured  faculty 
position  in  protest  against  unjust  dismissal  of  her 
colleagues.  She  was  a committed,  quietly  caring 
member  of  the  Meeting.  She  had  acted  as 
Recorder,  Recording  Clerk,  and  served  on  the 
Nominating  Committee.  Her  full  knowledge  of 
our  Meeting  brought  special  warmth  to  her  co- 
clerkship of  our  Visiting  Committee. 

Katie  leaves  behind  a husband,  two  sons,  a 
daughter,  two  grandchildren,  and  a great  many 
friends  in  whose  minds  she  will  stay  alive  and 
supportive  for  a long  time.  She  spent  her  life 
doing  the  hard  thing  of  trying  to  absorb  grief  and 
losses  — her  own  and  others  — and  to  transform 
them  into  love  and  light. 

«£♦ 

Ednah  Geer  Illsley 

Ednah  Harriette  Geer  Illsley,  58,  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  near  Burlington, 
Colorado,  on  Sunday,  May  1,  1988.  She  was 
born  March  4,  1930,  in  Poughkeepsie,  NY, 
where  her  father  was  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
Vassar  College.  She  received  a bachelor’s  degree 
in  Physics  from  Vassar,  and  a doctorate  in 
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Nuclear  Physics  from  the  University  of  Iowa  in 
1954.  She  was  a member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honor  society.  She  and  Norman  lllsley  were 
married  at  the  Florida  Avenue  Friends  Meeting 
on  June  10,  1956.  The  Illsleys  worked  as  a team 
for  an  AFSC  project  with  American  Indians  in 
Southern  California  from  1956  to  1962.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Eugene  (OR)  Friends 
Meeting,  and  the  Boulder  (CO)  Friends  Meet' 
ing.  In  1968,  the  Illsleys  moved  to  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado,  where  she  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Fort  Collins  Friends  Meeting.  She  was  on 
the  Board  of  the  Fort  Collins  League  of  Women 
Voters,  on  the  Audit  Committee  of  the  Poudre 
Valley  Hospital,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Fort  Collins  chapter  of  the  Amigos  de  las 
Americas.  She  was  active  in  the  Northern 
Colorado  Weavers’  Guild,  the  Poudre  Valley 
Credit  Union,  and  played  viola  with  the 
Loveland  Chamber  Orchestra.  For  the  past  ten 
years,  she  travelled  with  her  family  to  various 
Third  World  countries.  In  Pakistan,  she  worked 
with  the  Pakistani  Medical  Research  Center;  in 
Egypt,  she  taught  physics  at  the  American 
University  of  Cairo;  in  Liberia,  she  took  part  in 
activities  at  the  Central  Agricultural  Research 
Institute  (CARI);  and  at  all  times,  she  shared  in 
her  husband’s  work.  She  was  a professional 
income  tax  preparer,  specializing  in  overseas 
income,  and  was  driving  east  to  depart  for  Egypt 
to  do  tax  returns  when  the  accident  occurred. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Norman,  who  is 
currently  working  on  a USAID  forestry  project 
in  Peru;  two  sons,  John,  an  aviation  mechanic, 
and  Richard,  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
stationed  on  Attu  Island  in  the  Aleutians;  a 
daughter,  Jane  Allison  James,  an  author  and 
librarian  of  Lake  Placid,  NY;  and  two  brothers, 
Lucean  Geer  of  Alexandria,  VA,  and  Hardison 
Geer  of  New  York  City. 


Newly  Published  ... 

Dialogue  with  Friends 

by  Jack  Powelson,  Boulder  Meeting  (CO) 

Dialogue  is  Powelson’s  journal  of  his 
journey  to  seven  Quaker  gatherings  in  the 
summer  of  1987  to  listen  to  and  record  Friends’ 
thoughts  on  major  issues  such  as  pacifism,  peace 
and  justice,  the  poor,  Sandanista  Nicaragua, 
Third  World  Debt,  workers  who  own  their 
businesses,  and  many  others.  Also  included  is  a 
selection  of  letters  excerpted  by  Patricia  Gilmore 
(Mt.  View  Meeting,  CO)  from  the  letters 
Friends  wrote  to  the  author  in  response  to  his 
book  Facing  Social  Responsibility. 

The  books  are  available,  prepaid,  for 
$6.95  each,  or  $12.00  for  both,  from  Horizon 
Society  Publications,  45  Bellevue  Drive, 

Boulder,  CO  80302. 

Committee  of  Concern  Report  to 
Yearly  Meeting 
June  1988 

by  Elise  Bouldingf  Convener 

The  Committee  of  Concern  for  Continuing 
Relationship  between  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting  and  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  was  appointed  at  the  1987  session  of 
IMYM  in  response  to  questions  raised  about 
continuing  the  historic  relations  between 
Friends  and  AFSC.  From  its  first  meeting  during 
the  1987  session  it  established  as  its  goal  finding 
specific  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  connec- 
tion  on  both  sides.  The  Committee  of  Concern 
has  operated  with  a core  committee  of  eight, 
which  is  answerable  to  IMYM,  and  a newtwork 
of  correspondence  of  36  persons,  3 1 of  whom  are 
Yearly  Meeting  members.  The  core  committee 
consists  of  Marti  Barrett,  Martin  Corbin,  David 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Henkel,  Arline  Hobson,  Fran  McAllister  and 
David  Rutschman,  with  Elise  Boulding  and 
William  Gross,  ex-officio  members  as  IMYM 
representatives  to  the  AFSC  Corporation,  and 
Elise  Boulding  serving  as  convener. 

After  an  initial  correspondence  with  the 
AFSC  about  the  establishment  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  two  Corporation  members  were  invited 
to  Phildelphia  to  meet  with  the  Corporation 
Committee  on  Relations  between  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  the  AFSC.  As  a result  a fruitful 
collaborative  relationship  was  established  that 
led  to  the  joint  planning  of  a retreat  in  Al- 
buquerque in  January  with  ten  Friends  from 
Yearly  Meeting  and  ten  Friends  who  were 
members  or  representatives  of  AFSC  staff.  The 
purpose  of  the  retreat  was  to  explore  ways  to 
strengthen  the  relationship  between  AFSC  and 
IMYM,  both  through  dialogue  and  concrete 
action.  The  report  of  that  retreat,  which 
included  an  account  of  themes  covered  in  the 
general  discussions  and  specific  action  recom- 
mendations to  IMYM,  has  been  circulated  to 
clerks  and  conveners  of  Meetings  and  Worship 
Groups  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  to  members  of 
the  Continuing  Committee,  with  the  request 
that  local  Meetings  discuss  the  report  and  its 
action  recommendations. 

The  other  major  activity  of  the  Committee  of 
Concern  has  been  correspondence  about  AFSC- 
related  concerns  and  the  publication  of  a 
Network  Newsletter  reproducing  correspon- 
dence in  order  to  share  ideas  about  AFSC- 
Friends  relations  as  widely  as  possible. 

The  Committee  of  Concern  feels  that  in  this 
first  year  of  operation  our  primary  task  has  been 
to  establish  trust  and  confidence  between 
Friends  of  differing  views  about  the  AFSC,  and 
the  AFSC  itself.  This  we  see  as  the  basis  for 
moving  on  to  dialogue  about  more  critical  issues 
concerning  that  relationship,  and  to  the 
development  of  organizational  mechanisms  to 


deal  with  those  issues  that  can  be  dealt  with 
structurally.  The  committee  itself  represents  a 
diversity  of  critical  views  about  AFSC  while 
sharing  a concern  for  the  well-being  of  AFSC. 
The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  capacity  for 
critical  appraisal  is  crucial  to  its  work.  We 
invite  Yearly  Meeting  members  with  strong 
views  to  join  the  Network. 

The  recommendations  to  IMYM  that  follow 
are  the  result  of  the  above  activities  and  the 
feedback  from  Meetings  and  individuals  gener- 
ated by  the  Retreat  report,  as  well  as  the  input 
from  the  Committee  of  Concern  interest  group 
held  at  the  current  gathering  of  Yearly  Meeting 
and  two  sessions  of  the  Committee  held  here  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  this  report. 

Recommendations 

1 . That  there  continue  to  be  two  representatives 
of  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  AFSC  Corporation  for 
the  coming  year. 

2.  That  the  Committee  of  Concern  Core 
Committee  be  reappointed  for  one  year  to 
continue  its  work. 

3.  We  request  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  support 
the  practice  of  every  Meeting  appointing  a 
contact  person  with  the  AFSC  both  for  local 
and  national  contact,  to  provide  a two-way 
information  flow  between  Meetings  and  AFSC. 

4.  We  call  attention,  without  asking  for  specific 
action,  to  the  Committee  Retreat  Report 
suggestion  of  self-examination  by  Meetings  in 
regard  to  the  inclusiveness  of  their  membership 
and  the  extent  of  their  outreach  to  other  sectors 
of  the  larger  community.  Such  an  examination 
will  help  provide  the  ground  for  dialogue  with 
the  AFSC,  which  has  made  such  inclusiveness 
and  outreach  an  important  part  of  its  work. 

5.  We  recommend  establishment  of  a Hinshaw 
Visitor  program  so  that  AFSC  staff  and  commit- 
tee members  and  released  Friends  returning  from 
AFSC  projects  can  visit  local  Meetings  to  bring 
to  life  for  Friends  of  all  ages  the  work,  and  the 
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spirit  of  the  work,  they  have  been  doing. 

6.  We  do  not  have  any  specific  recommenda- 
tions  to  make  at  this  time  on  the  proposed 
experiment  in  strengthening  connections 
between  AFSC  and  local  meetings,  but  hope  to 
bring  specific  suggestions  next  year.  For  now  we 
would  emphasize  that  the  intention  is  to  bring 
Friends  ministry  and  the  grounds  from  which 
Friends  ministry  springs  into  direct  interaction 
with  the  AFSC  ministry  of  outreach  and  service 
in  a two-way  process  that  will  strengthen  both. 

7.  Because  of  the  widely  expressed  concern  over 
lack  of  AFSC  attention  to  youth  service 
opportunities  that  can  include  Quaker  youth,  we 
recommend  that  IMYM  appoint  a Young  Friend 
as  liaison  to  the  new  Continuing  Committee  of 
Consultation  on  Youth  Opportunities  estab- 
lished as  a result  of  a several-year-long  AFSC 
initiative.  This  committee  will  work  on  behalf 
of  all  Friends  organizations  (FWCC,  AFSC, 

EFA,  FGC,  FUM,  et  al ) to  create  a youth  oppor- 
tunities program  under  FWCC  auspices.  Such  a 
program  would  include  annual  youth  training 
conferences,  the  production  of  an  annotated 
directory  of  “Who’s  Who”  in  youth  work  and  a 
continually  updated  calendar  of  youth  events. 

8.  We  encourage  local  Meetings  to  continue  to 
develop  their  own  local  service  initiatives,  doing 
these  independantly  when  appropriate  but 
seeking  ways  to  carry  them  out  in  conjunction 
with  relevant  local  or  area  AFSC  programs  when 
these  exist. 

9.  For  the  coming  year,  the  Committee  of 
Concern  plans  in  general  to  work  in  two  ways: 

( 1 ) on  the  hard  questions  of  how  and  to  what 
extent  AFSC  work  is  grounded  in  Friends’  faith 
and  practice  in  such  areas  as: 

How  the  peace  testimony  is  upheld 

How  AFSC  works  with  other  groups  of 
differing  perspectives 

The  percent  of  Friends  on  AFSC  staff 

How  Quaker  process  is  used  in  establishing 


(Editorial:  Continued  from  page  2) 

Nine  of  us  pre-Triennial  visitors  worshipped  with 
Seoul  Friends  and  celebrated  the  remodelling  of  their 
Meeting  House  on  August  14.  Friends  from  Pusan 
and  other  areas  joined  us  for  worship,  lunch,  speeches 
and  songs.  Three  of  the  Young  Korean  Friends  sang 
American  folk  songs  and  played  the  guitar,  asking  us 
to  join  in  the  singing.  We  toured  the  remodelled 
building  in  which  the  clerk  of  the  Meeting  Gil-Mann 
Boo  and  his  wife  and  mother  live  in  the  downstairs 
quarters. 

Ham  Sok  Hon,  a founding  member  of  Seoul 
Meeting,  known  as  the  “Gandhi  of  Korea,”  was  unable 
to  be  with  us,  having  been  hospitalized  for  several 
days  prior  to  the  celebration.  Later  in  the  week  we 
visited  him  in  hospital.  His  body  is  weakened  by 
cancer  but  his  spirit  is  still  strong.  He  is  disillusioned 
by  a peace  movement  in  Korea  which  is  not  strong  in 
nonviolent  witness,  but,  nevertheless,  he  looks 
forward  to  a meeting  of  peace  leaders  in  October. 
Teacher  Hon  reminded  us  that  we  Americans  need  to 
persuade  our  government  to  recall  our  troops 
stationed  in  Korea  and  to  facilitate  reunification 
negotiations  between  North  and  South  Korea. 

Throughout  our  visit,  Korean  Friends  provided 
generously  for  all  our  needs,  hosting  us  and  accompa- 
nying us  in  activities  which  they  had  planned.  Space 
does  not  allow  in  this  issue  for  further  reporting  on 
the  Triennial  experience.  This  will  follow  in  other 
Fall  issues. 

The  lasting  impressions  I carry  from  Korea  are  of 
the  beauty  of  its  land  and  people  and  their  underlying 
sadness  that  families  have  been  separated  now  for 
forty-three  years,  a reality  which  would  be  difficult  for 
most  of  us  to  imagine.  When  lives  are  held  in 
idealogical  bondage,  there  is  no  true  freedom. 

Shirley  Ruth 


and  carrying  our  programs. 

(2)  on  specific  operational  and  procedural 
matters  of  governance,  both  for  AFSC  and  for 
Friends  in  relation  to  AFSC. 

We  thank  IMYM  for  the  support  and 
assistance  we  have  had  for  our  work. 
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Erratum: 

Through  editorial  oversight , a repro- 
duction of  a Quaker  Tapestry  panel , 
"The  gathered  Meeting  is  the  heart 
of  the  Meeting  House  " was  pub- 
lished in  our  May  1988  issue , page 
147 , without  title  or  identifying 
credit . Our  apologies  to  British 
Friends  who  have  planned  and 
produced  the  67  unified  historical 
panels  of  the  Quaker  Tapestry  which 
have  been  embroidered  by  groups  of 
Friends  in  England  and  overseas . 
(See  Friends  Bulletin,  December 
1987 , page  76.) 
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September  1988 

23  - 25  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  “Creative  Response  to  Family  Conflict,  a Parent/Child  Workshop,” 

Wendy  Wheeler  and  Karen  Lee,  Staff  of  Children’s  Creative  Response  to  Conflict,  leaders.  Children 
age  8 and  over.  Contact:  George  Malley,  (408)  336  - 8333. 

24  - 25  New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting,  Taos.  Contact:  Ruth  Hatcher,  (505)  758  - 2708. 

25  Harvest  Festival  benefit  for  FCL,  noon  * 5 PM,  Hidden  Villa  Ranch,  Moody  Rd.,  Los  Altos,  CA. 

October  1988 

1-2  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Eugene  Meeting,  hosts.  Contact:  Lois  Barton,  (503)  345  - 3962. 

8 Day  on  the  Green,  Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr.,  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 

14,15,16  Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting,  Prescott,  AZ.  Contact  Becky  Schrader,  (602)  935  - 6342. 

14,15,16  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting,  University  Meeting,  hosts,  Seattle,  WA. 

15  - 16  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  John  Woolman  School,  Nevada  City,  CA.  Registrar,  Earle 

Reynolds, (408)  336  - 8829. 

16  Colorado  General  Meeting,  Mt.  View  Meeting.  Contact:  Betty  Cannon,  (303)  494  - 0393. 

21-23  FWCC  Regional  Gathering,  Portland,  OR.  Theme:  “Ministry,”  Margaret  Hope  Bacon,  Speaker. 

Contact:  Cilde  Grover,  (503)  655  - 3779. 

22  NPYM  Steering  Committee,  Portland,  OR. 

28  - 30  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  “A  Cosmic  Round  Dance:  Quakers,  Quarks  and  Indians  within  the 
Sacred  Hoop,”  timeless  questions  for  a weekend  of  mental  play  and  sharing  ideas  from  Quaker  and 
Indian  spirituality  and  the  new  physics.  Alan  Strain,  Leader.  Contact  Grace  Malley,  (408)  336  - 8333. 


November  1988 

20  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  Claremont  Meeting,  hosts. 


